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Where Do We Go from Here? 

Making Sense of Prospective 
Social Studies Teachers’ Memories, 
Conceptions, and Visions 
of Social Studies Teaching and Learning 

By Todd S. Hawley, Alicia R. Cra/ve^ & Elizabeth W. Brooks 


L i ke most teacher educators, we are aware that prospective teachers enter pro¬ 
grams with many experiences in schools, and social studiesclassroomsin particular, 
that influence their beliefs about schooling, what it means to teach, their subject, 
and students (Britzman, 2003; Pajares, 1992; Richardson, 1996).These experiences 
and beliefs inform how they then experience our program and, possibly, how they 

will teach. We i n soci al studi es have documented very 
little about exactly where our students are in their 
thinking when they begin their social studies educa¬ 
tion methods courses. However, more research on the 
inner workings of social studies teacher education is 
needed (Adler, 1991, 2008; Armento, 1996). 

In the past, many have seen the apprenticeship of 
observation as a barrier to transformation in teacher 
education (e.g., Labaree, 2000). Rather than viewing 
our prospective teachers' experiences as barriers, or 
as deficits to be overcome, we choose to embrace 
Segal I's (2002) understanding that "it is not whether 
or not teacher education changes prospective views 
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about teaching and learning, but rather, how and in what ways it does so" (p. 168). 
The larger study from which this piece arose was designed to look at these subtle 
changesteachersmakein our program, in this article we report on our examination 
of their memories and visions of social studies education as a way to see what they 
bring from their apprenticeships of observations. 


Theoretical Framework 

Theoretically our study is situated in two related discourses: social studies 
teacher education and learning to teach as an apprenticeship of observation (Lortie, 
2002). in the most recent handbook of research in social studies education, Adler 
(2008) looked across the three previous reviews of research (Adler, 1991,Armento, 
1996; Banks & Parker, 1990), and highlighted how "research has appeared to do 
little to inform teacher education practices or provide an understanding of just 
what happens in teacher education" (p. 330). After reviewing research conducted 
between 1994 and 2005, Adler (2008) concluded that despite an increased focus 
on teachers' beliefs, there remain few conclusions for teacher educators to draw on 
when attempting to reframe the structure and coursework of their teacher education 
programs. If we fail to find out where prospective teachers begin and what they 
think about social studies teaching (good or bad), then we can do little more than 
create a "best guess" or "one-size-fits-all" approach to teacher education. We miss 
the opportunity to examine the multiple apprenticeships that prospective teachers 
experienceand bring with them when they enter our prog rams. Asa field we bemoan 
the fact that prospective teachers do not change or that thei r teachi ng practi ce does 
not reflect what we taught. We have laid the blame on others (cooperating teachers, 
cultures of schools, the content area professors). We wonder, if we as a field do not 
understand where our prospective teachers begin, how can we expect to have the 
changes that we want? 

Research into learning to teach around specific disciplines or topics in social 
studi es exists that hel ps teacher educators begi n to understand the process of learn¬ 
ing to teach social studies. For example, we are beginning to understand more 
about the nature of some aspects of how prospective teachers thi nk about historical 
thinking (e.g.,Yeager, 1997), technology (e.g., Keiper, Harwood & Larson, 2000; 
M olebash, 2002), and the middle school learner (e.g., Conklin, 2008). While this 
work has been helpful, a more direct focus on the apprenticeship of observation in 
social studies teacher education is needed. 

Slekar (1998) brought these two worlds together for elementary social stud¬ 
ies teacher education. He worked with two prospective elementary social studies 
teachers to gain an understanding of their apprenticeship of observation and what 
they would do as a teacher. We continue this conversation by bringing these two 
worlds together for prospective teachers of middle and secondary school social 
studies. Our work is designed to spark a conversation around how prospective social 
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studies teachers begin their social studies education work to inform the design of 
engaging, powerful social studies courses and programs. 

M uch of the current understanding of prospective teachers’ experiences before 
teacher education builds upon Lortie’s (2002) articulation of the "apprenticeship 
of observation.” Lortie described how prospective teachers hold limited views of 
teacher roles because they have been denied an open examination of theful I process 
of thei r teacher's decision-making. Lortie(2002) explained how they are" not I i kely 
to make useful linkages between teaching objectives and teacher actions; they will 
not perceive the teacher as someone making choices among teaching strategies” 
(p. 63). From their apprenticeships, prospective teachers learn to i mitate their for¬ 
mer teachers instead of learning how to analyze the decisions their teachers make 
concerning content and pedagogy. 

A sFeiman-N emser(2001) highlighted, previously held beliefs "mislead prospec¬ 
tive teachers into thinking that they know more about teaching than they actually 
do and make it harder for them to form new ideas and new habits of thought and 
action" (p. 1016). As a result, previously held beliefs are often seen as barriers to 
the progressive pedagogies of teacher education (Cochran-Smith & Fries, 2005; Fei- 
man-Nemser, 2001; Kagan, 1992; Labaree, 2000; Richardson, 1996). Additionally, 
teacher education programs are perceived to have a limited influence on prospective 
teachers’ beliefs about and approaches to teaching (C lift & Brady, 2005; Korthagen, 
Kessels, Koster,Lagerwerf,& Wubbels,2001;Wideen,M ayer-Smith,& M oon, 1998). 
We tend to disagree with the emphasis on beliefs as barriers to be overcome by the 
work of teacher educators. Rather, we see these incoming beliefs and experiences as 
a necessary starting point from which we can better teach future teachers. 

Writing about the potential for methods courses to address the apprenticeship 
of observation, Grossman (1991) argued that teacher educators must consider the 
influence of the varying experiences prospective teachers bring into their teacher 
education programs. She recognized that variation in apprenticeships meant that, 
"no students share the same set of experiences; in essence, all have watched a 
different show” (p. 349). Grossman argued that, "memories of the same general 
activity, may yield distinctly different understandings of what the activity involves” 
(p. 349). An understanding of this variation in experiences is therefore important 
for understanding how to address and build on the beliefs of prospective teachers 
in teacher education programs. 


Research Design 
Context 

We teach at a large, mid-western university. Our program is designed to pre¬ 
pare teachers for a license to teach any form of social studies in grades 7 through 
12. Prospective teachers take two state-required prerequisite courses and must be 
accepted into advanced study before taking a course called Pr/nc/p/es ofTeaching. 
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Typically, they take this course in the fall of the next-to-the-last year of their pro¬ 
gram, the semester before their first social studies education teaching and learning 
course. If they complete their program with their cohort group, they take the first 
social studies-specific course in the spring after Principles of Teaching, then take 
the second social studies-specific course in the fall of their final year. While taking 
thissecond social studies-specific education course, they are in the field in the same 
place they student teach in the spring semester before graduation. 

Typically 30-35 prospective social studies teachers in this program begin the 
final four-semester sequence each year. The majority of prospective teachers in this 
program identify as European-Ameri can, over half of each group is male, most grew 
up in Ohio, and most went to rural or suburban schools. Within the 66 hours of 
social studies content all prospective social studies teachers take, each can choose 
an emphasis (Economics, Geography, History, Political Science, or Sociology). 
M ost choose the H istory emphasis. 


Participant Selection 

We were interested in understanding our prospective social studies teachers 
as they come to us in their first social studies education course. So, the sample 
selection criteria for our study were as follows: (1) an undergraduate or post-under¬ 
graduate Integrated Social Studies (INSS) major, and (2) who had completed the 
first advanced course within the program, a course entitled PrinciplesofTeaching. 
We accepted all volunteers who met these two criteria. The process of selecting 
participants did notfocuson race, ethnicity, gender, social class, or sexual identity 
because at that point we were focused on the group as a whole. 

Following the decision of who should participate, we solicited participation 
during the final weeks of the fall semester 2008 in four sections of the prerequisite 
course, Principles ofTeaching. I n-person presentations were made by at least one of 
the researchers to each section of this course concerning the purpose of the research 
study (i.e., to understand more about beginning social studiesteachers,forusto learn 
more so wecould makechangesto improvetheprogram, to understand how prospec¬ 
tive social studies teachers experience the program), the anticipated expectations of 
participants related to the number of interviews and observations, and potential risks 
and benefits. Prospective social studies teachers interested in participating were asked 
to sign-up following the presentations or to respond via email to learn more. After 
the initial presentations, 21 of 38 prospective social studies teachers volunteered 
to participate. Of the 21, one planned to wait a year before entering the first social 
studies methods course and one had taken the initial social studies methods course 
but had wanted to participate in the overall study anyway. The interviews of these 
two participants were not analyzed for the purpose of this study. 


Participants 

The demographic characteristics of the 19 participants whose interviews 
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were included reflect the typical student population for this social studies teacher 
education program— mostly W hitemales, mostly originally from Ohio, and mostly 
focused on H i story. Of the 19 participants, six were female (A nne, 1 Donna, J essica, 
Lauren, Stella, and Susan) and 13 were male (Alex, Charles, Dan, Daniel, Dave, 
J ason, J eremy, J ohn, Latimer, M ichael, Sebastian,Tim, and Xavier).The majority 
of participants (12) described growing up in either rural or suburban communi¬ 
ties in Ohio. It was clear that 16 of the 19 went to high school in Ohio. One of the 
participants lived in several parts of the United States and around the world before 
living in Ohio. Two of the participants emigrated from another country outside of 
North America to the U nited States before they were adults. One of these students 
spent all of his high school years in Ohio and one spent one year of high school 
as a foreign exchange student from another county in an Ohio school. The major¬ 
ity of the participants, 15 of 19, had a History emphasis within their major (three 
females, 12 males). Two of the participants had a Political Science emphasis (one 
female and one male), one an Economics emphasis (a female), and onea Sociology 
emphasis (a female). 


Research Approach 

The epistemological stance of social constructionism (Burr, 2003) guided 
our approach to designing this research study. Social constructionism holds that 
all knowledge and reality is constructed through the interaction of humans and 
their world in a social context (Crotty, 2003). The social component of social 
constructionism points to a world of historically and culturally created symbols 
whose constructed meanings shape the way we see, or do not see, meaning as we 
interact with the world. According to Burr (2003), the foil owing four broad tenets 
guide social constructionism: (a) we should be suspicious of taken-for-granted 
knowledge and the way the world appears to be; (b) the categories and concepts 
we use are historically and culturally specified; (c) our knowledge of the world is 
sustained by social processes and interactions; and (d) there are numerous possible 
social constructions of the world. These tenets helped guide the process of data 
collection, data analysis, and the writing of this manuscript. 

O ur entire i nqui ry can be best described as i nterpretative practitioner research. 
AsBorko, Whitcomb, and Byrnes explain, "Interpretive research seeks to perceive, 
descri be, analyze, and interpretfeaturesof a specific situation orcontext, preserving 
its complexity and communicating the perspectives of the actual participants” (p. 
1025). This approach fits well with ourconception of teacher education asa complex 
endeavorwith multiplefactorsinfluencing theteachingand learning within and after 
the program and our hope to use our research to both add to a larger understanding 
of teacher education and inform our practice. Interpretive practitioner research al¬ 
lows us a unique view of the context si nee we know the context intimately. This fits 
with the notion of social constructionism in the sense that what we know is time 
and space dependent. This approach to seeing a study also fits because systematic 
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study of data collected allows us to look for and examine our owntaken-for-granted 
assumptions in action. Cochran-Smith and Lytle (2009) describe this situation in 
practitioner research among knowledge, knowing, and the knowers and positthat, 
although findings are not directly generalizable, "local knowledge can also often 
act as public knowledge by informing practice and policy beyond the immediate 
context" (p. 42). 

Since we lived the dual lives of both researchers and teacher educators in this 
program we quickly developed close working relationships with all teacher candi¬ 
dates in the program, though only about half were in the study. Despite the fact that 
the participants had pseudonyms the potential always exists for a researcher who 
knows the participants in contexts besides the interview to use those experiences as 
part of the lens for interpreting the data. Being attentive to this and wanting at this 
time to look across participants instead of looking for growth overtime in a single 
person, wefocused in ouranalysis moreon whatthe responses said to us rather than 
who said what. This means that our findings represent what we interpreted across 
thegroup rather than whata particular individual was thinking ata particulartime. 
Though we are interested in these nuances and the subtitles of individual change 
over time, this was not the focus for this study. 

Understanding that social studies education has grappled with the teaching 
of prospective social studies teachers, that we are beginning to understand some 
aspects of the learning process, and our perception that prospective teachers' ex¬ 
periences are important starting points, we hoped to begin to understand what they 
remembered about their experiences and how they envisioned themselves in more 
nuanced ways. Wefocused on what prospective social studies teachers remembered 
of theirsocial studies experiences, theirinitial conceptions of powerful social stud¬ 
ies teaching and learning, and how they envisioned their ideal classroom because 
their articulations of these items tells a deeper story about what they believe and 
understand about teaching. They may have had a variety of other experiences that 
are not captured in their comments, but what they choose to share provides a good 
representation of what they are drawing on when they think of teaching. These are 
the experiences that more immediately influence prospective teachers’ thinking 
about teaching. Our hope was to better understand what they came with as part of 
improving our work as social studies teacher educators. 


Data Collection 

To collect data to develop more complex understandings of what prospective 
social studies teachers enter our program remembering and thinking about social 
studi esteaching and learning, wechose standardized open-ended interviews (Patton, 
2002) with each participant before they entered their first social studies methods 
course (see the Appendix for the interview protocol). Interviewing allows research¬ 
ers to gain rich detailsand begin to capturesomeof thecomplexity of participants’ 
thoughts while retaining their ways of expressing their ideas. Standardized open- 
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ended interviews were used because we wanted to explore their responses to a 
common set of questions. These standardized open-ended interviews lasted 30 to 
60 minutes, occurred five to six weeks before they began their first social studies 
methods course, and were audio taped and then transcribed. 

Interviews were completed by two of the faculty in the program. Students 
chose with whom they wanted to interview so that no students had to participate 
in an interview with the faculty member who would be teaching them in the next 
semester. We provided numerous day and time options for participants to choose 
from and told them that we would work around their schedules if these options 
would not work. Some participants appeared to choose one of us because we had 
a previously established advising relationship while others chose based on their 
schedules. Students were told as we entered the interviews that we would be audio¬ 
recording the conversation and asked if that was "ok." They were told that at any 
point they could turn off the recorder, not answer a question, or stop the interview 
completely. They all were told that they could withdraw at any time without penalty 
ornotagreeto one or more parts of the study asa whole. In the larger study, where 
most of these options occurred, some turned the recorder off and spoke to us "off 
the record," some chose not to answer a question, and some chose to not partici pate 
in certain aspect of the study. We restated our purposes for the study and thanked 
them for parti ci pati ng. We asked parti ci pants to choose a pseudonym and expl ai ned 
how their anonymity would be protected (i.e., only their pseudonym would be 
used in the interviews, on their files, and in published work). After the interviews 
were transcribed, participants received the transcripts and were asked if there was 
anything that they were uncomfortable with, wanted to change, or add. They also 
all received a copy of the original draft of this article before it was submitted and 
were asked to provide feedback or tell us if they wanted anything removed. 

Data Analysis 

To expl ore what the prospective social studies teachers shared, each researcher 
read each transcript holistically and marked and coded comments. We discussed 
our codes and this initial analysis to begin to come to a shared sense of what we 
saw across the participants’ comments. We looked for similarities and difference 
across all participants. We then re-examined the transcripts with the lens of thefour 
initial codes relating to the participants’ social studies experiences that emerged 
across the responses. U pon further examination of the excerpts and the four codes 
we came to five final codes that described the memories of their social studies 
experiences. Trends within the ways the participants spoke of their experiences 
led to re-examination of these codes and the transcripts leading to further analysis 
by two of the researchers. 

Two researchers focused on analyzing participants’ responses to two specific 
questions within the interview: "When you hear'Powerful Social StudiesTeaching 
and Learning’what do you think about?" and "Pleasedescribeformewhatyouridea 
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social studies classroom would look like" (see theAppendix for the entire interview 
protocol). Participants' responses to thesequestionswere examined multipletimes. 
First we looked across each of the responses with no specific focus, making note 
of significant ideas. From this round we noticed that the participants spoke about 
powerful social studies teaching and learning in various ways which led usexamine 
the focus of their comments (on students or on the teacher). This layer of analysis 
led us to notice that some participants focused more on social studies than others, 
so this added another layer to our analysis of these responses. Their responses 
about their ideal social studies classroom were analyzed in a similar fashion. The 
first layer to emerge was the focus of the description and the second layer was the 
reasoning for their choices. The two major focus areas, social studies content and 
complexity in their thinking about teaching, were then used to refocus analysis of 
participants’ descriptions of their experiences. 


Findings 

A nalysis of the interviews began to show us a picture of what the participants' 
apprenticeships of observation taught them. I nsight into their apprenticeships ap¬ 
peared in various ways. We found two key areas that best illustrate the diversity 
across their apprenticeships. Together, the two areas provide lenses through which 
a teacher educator could begin to contemplate how to best teach the students. 

First, as a group, participants entered their social studies methods courses 
with rather generic, non-social studies-specific memories of their social studies 
teachers, initial conceptions of powerful social studies teaching and learning, and 
visions of their ideal social studies classrooms. In general, their descriptions of 
their memories, initial conceptions of powerful social studies, and visions of their 
future classrooms could just as easily have been descriptions of mathematics or 
science teachers or teachi ng. The subject of social studies was not essential to what 
they described. FI owever, this general lack of social studiesemphasisfound intheir 
descriptions masks what individual differences existed within the group, important 
differences to understand for teaching them. The participants' focus on the general 
instead of focusing on the social studies aspects of what it means to teach may 
result from the three general education courses taken before their social studies 
education courses. This situation is likely similar for many in teacher education 
sincethissetup (general courses and content fi rst, then subject specific "methods" 
near the end) is common in many programs. We see all their schooling including 
the courses they take at the university prior to social studies methods classes to be 
part of the apprenticeship that we need to understand to best teach them. 

Second, the interviews revealed that despite the lack of social studies-specific 
focustherewasmorecomplexity intheparticipants' memories of theirsocial studies 
teachers and in their visions of powerful social studies than for which beginning 
prospective teachers are often given credit. M ost of the participants saw teaching 
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through their perspective as a student (e.g., not as much talk of purpose/reasoning, 
connections between content and pedagogy) but many of them came to us already 
seeing more aspects to a classroom than just one. Though most had not begun to see 
a classroom as a teacher might, they were beginning to see a classroom as a complex 
place. This is an important step on the path to understanding this complexity. 

Where’s the Social Studies? 

M ost participants’descriptionsof their memoriesoftheirsocial studies classes, 
initial conceptions of powerful social studies teaching and learning, and visions 
of their ideal social studies classrooms showed minimal connection to the subject 
they were going to teach— social studies. Some responses could have been for any 
subject area. Some responses showed initial understandings of the connections 
between social studies and teaching and few showed more in-depth connections. 

Participants’ memories of their social studies experiences provides a first 
example of both the lack of social studies focus for many and the range of focus 
across the group. For some, their memories focused on the actions of the teacher 
but I ittl e about content. A sj ason began to share about hi s social studi es experience, 
he focused on remembering the actions of teachers: 

A lot of them were very dry I guess. They were just, overhead, here's the notes, 
write them down, there'll be a multi pie-choice test, that sort of thing. There wasn't 
a whole lot of I guess multimedia or just different sort of technologies going on 
in the classroom. (J ason) 

While describing his A .P. European History teacher, Alex said, "he was really 
good [because] he knew his content." He added later, 

... you knew you could go to them with problems related to academics and the 
school life that sort of thing. You knew that they knew what they were talking 
about. You knew that they know their content well so that was nice. (Alex) 

M any remembered a teacher who cared aboutthestudents, thestudents' learning, 
and the subject, and being committed to both teaching and the students. Thirteen 
participants spoke about their teachers in this way. A nne remembered her "fresh¬ 
man year social studies teacher [who] was like everybody's grandpa but he cared 
about his students and could connect with you." Sebastian recalled a teacher who 
liked history and the students (caring about both the subject and thestudents). 

My history teacherwas kind of boring but not like dull. Likewewouldjustgo in 
and do notes everyday all day and that was it. But he really did like history and he 
liked us as students, and that was kind of helpful. And he always knew that I kind 
of wanted to be a social studies teacher.... He kind of had a good relationship with 
us, too.... He was kind of inspirational just because he did kind of have a good 
repertoire with us and like we got along with him and he did like it. (Sebastian) 

Again, the connection between social studies and teaching is not concrete. Yet, 
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in some of their memories, there is an initial sense of connection between social 
studies and teaching. 

As Latimer discussed how one teacher he recalled could: 

Take everything he talked about and he would kind of tie it back into how it would 
affectusin someway he'd just relate stuff back likethat in away that you actually 
started to care,,. He did activities outside of just lecture notes... we would have to 
write about different topics that were happening in the world ... M y 8 th grade civics 
teacher did stuff that was kind of outside the box ... a constitutional convention ... 
stock market game.... I would say that every student that went through my district 
learned more about social studies in that class than in anything else. (Latimer) 

This variation in social studies focus also appeared in other places. Seven of 
the 18 participants 2 who responded to thequestion about what they associate with 
the phrase "powerful social studies teaching and learning" provided answers with 
no concrete connection to social studies, besides restating the phrase from the 
question. Their answers could have easily been provided for any classroom. For 
example, Donna responded: 

I think a lot of it has to do with the kind of teacher that teaches powerful social 
studies. I thi nk if you don't have a good teacher out there making students want to 
learn then you can't really have powerful learning and I just think, I think when I 
hear that it comes to mind, students like wanting and eager to learn about social 
studies. (Donna) 

The remaining descriptions, 11 of 18, could best be described as being minimally 
tied to social studies. Dave’s response shows more ties to social studies: 

Well powerful is establishing a connection. I would say if you're going to do notes 
and memorizethetermsjustforthesake of memorizing, that's not powerful. Pow¬ 
erful is challenging student thinking. W hether it was preconceived notion about 
a concept or a group of people that they had before but now change that or learn 
something more. That's powerful. You're making a connection, you're challeng¬ 
ing their thoughts and you're making a connection with the material to real life. 

I would say that's powerful. (Dave) 

Like their memories and their initial conceptions of powerful social studies 
teaching and learning, participants' responses about their ideal social studiesclass- 
room also show a range of connections to social studies. Four of the 19 described a 
cl assroom that coul d have been for any content area. T he descri pti ons of these i deal 
classrooms included no reference to social studies. For example, Susan said, 

I hope I can make a place that is safe so that everyone feels comfortable enough 
to talk and participate. But hopefully something that is exciting because I think a 
lot of classes can kind of be, ho hum. (Susan) 

Dan also focused on a classroom that could be for any subject: 
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Try to get in the position of respectful control, where you could build mutual re¬ 
spect. Because I need to get, I believel need to get the respect of the students and 
need to be in control, but you can't be overbearing, which I think might be kind a 
hard balance to get at first before, until I get more used to it. (Dan) 

The majority of participants (15 of 19) included some reference to social studies. 
Fourteen made initial connections between social studies and their future teach¬ 
ing. M ost of their responses did not include any discussion about how they would 
make use of the particular aspects included in their classroom visions as part of 
teaching social studies. Table 1 provides examples of the types of these beginning 
connections. Within these beginning connections there is a broad range of what 
participants were thinking. 

One participant, J eremy, gave a more sophisticated, robust response about his 
future social studies demonstrating an even more complex social studies focus 
including the possibility of using his classroom to promote active citizenship - a 
very specific social studies connection. 


Table 1 

Beginning Connections 

Social Studies Connections 

Participants 

Sample Response 

Having Historical Books and 
Primary Sources in their 
Classroom 

Alex, Anne, 

& Donna 

‘A bookshelf on the back wall would 
be filled with great works of historians 
and also primary sources." (Alex) 

Having Maps on the Walls 
or on the Smart Board 

Anne, Dave, 

& Sebastian 

“Lots of maps and globes 1 guess it is a 
social studies room.” (Sebastian) 

Having Social Studies Related 
Posters on the Walls 

Charles, John, 

& Lauren 

“1 don’t know probably get some cool 
dictator posters" (Charles) 

Only Brief References to 

Social Studies Content 

Jessica, John, 
Latimer, & Xavier 

“1 love studying the 60s and the Cuban 
Missile Crisis.” (John) 

Curriculum Connections: 
Exploring Multiple 

Perspectives 

Anne 

“So we could study American history from 
different perspectives really and its 
meaningful in different perspectives.” (Anne) 

Curriculum Connections: 
Using Current Events 

Stella 

“1 would really really like if there was a 
senior history class in high school here 
that would focus on either current events 
or more current world history" (Stella) 

Having Artifacts in the 
Classroom 

Michael & Tim 

“What 1 would like to do is have a lot 
of relics from that time period. A lot of 


like propaganda if it’s around the time of 
World War II.” (Tim) 
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In social studies that is great, it is a great way of learning, um, of running class 
elections, setting up the entire class structure as the different areas or different 
styles of government that you are learning. You know, maybe run just have like a 
mock little um, you, know autocracy or have a mock democracy. Run a class as a 
senate, there is just so many ways that you can learn these subjects or you could 
these ideas by participating, you know just by being in there. You know, simulation 
allows for better understanding of the concept. And of course there is the fact that 
when you run your classroom in that form, it allows greater amount of students to 
participate at the level that their comfortable in participating. (Jeremy) 

Beginning to See Complexity in What Goes into Teaching 

A second way to see the diversity in where participants began emerged around 
the complexity of theirthinking about teaching. Overall, participants remained situated 
from a students' vantage point of teaching rather than a teachers though some were 
beginning to see the complexity of aspects that would be considered in a classroom. 

Variation in the level of complexity shows in their memories of their social stud¬ 
ies experiences. A few participants shared fairly factual, matter-of-fact recollections 
with only initial interpretations of their experience. A sjessica began to recall: 

I distinctly remember in seventh [and] eighth grade. Becausel hadthesameteacher 
for both grades... I had a teacher named M r. Shipley atM idwest for world history 
and I think it was the first world history class I ever took. And to me I loved it so 
much more than American history. I still love world history becausel feel likewe 
learn so muchAmerican history which obviously you know you have to teach kids 
when their younger, that when I finally got a broad view, it was just so much more 
interesting to me. It was stuff that I never heard before and its so interesting to see 
the culture of other people completely different from ours. (Jessica) 

Some of the participants showed some initial ability to critique. Daniel shared, 

I took this class and the teacher was real passionate about what he was teaching and 
knew what he was talking about. He wasn't a really good teacher but he knew the 
material and he incorporated it into a way that was easy to understand. (Daniel) 

Daniel demonstrated an awareness that teaching requires more than a strong 
knowledge of the subject being taught showing he was ready to contemplate the 
complexities of teaching. 

Several prospective social studies teachers remembered at least one experi¬ 
ence where a teacher taught with a variety of teaching styles, connected contentto 
the students' lives, promoted active student engagement, and helped students use 
information not just remember it for tests. It was when they recounted this type of 
teacher that the prospective teachers were most likely to show evidence of begin¬ 
ning to see connections between content and pedagogy. 

Anne's memory reveals a teacher who made explicit attempts to make the 
content relevant and real in terms of how the content could be understood to influ¬ 
ence the student's lives. A nne's teacher: 
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M ade economics real. It wasn't conceptual. We looked at the paper, we looked at 
the Dow J ones and at the NASDAQ indexes and we got to choose, we worked in 
groups and we chose those stocks that we were going to follow. He made it very, 
very practical which was great because economics tends to be something that if 
someone says, 'hey I don't understand,' it's because it was never made real to them. 

And he, he did, he worked to make that real. (Anne) 

In this example, Anne is connecting student learning to the teachers' pedagogical 
choices, showing more awareness of complexities of a teacher's thinking. 

Participants'initial conceptionsof powerful social studies teaching and learning 
also reveal these prospective teachers coming with a variety of ways of thinking. 
Some equated powerful social studies teaching and learning to effective teaching 
as Donna did: 

Powerful social studies teaching and learning. I guessaneffectiveteacher, someone 
who really grasps the subject and can present it in a way that at least most of the 
students are interested more than not, I guess. Powerful social studies teaching 
and learning, hmm I am not exactly sure. (Donna) 

Some were beginning to be more explicit about how a teacher might make a class 
powerful. As Daniel explained: 

I think of teachers getting students actively talking and discussing about their own 
opinions on historical matters and bringing their ideas and opinions into the mold 
to that they build upon their own ideas of what was going on. (Daniel) 

A few were beginning to talk about connections among the teacher, students and 
content. They spoke in ways that seemed to describe all as active members and 
included initial reasons for why you might want students to learn in this way or 
learn this content. A s A lex shared: 

I think that kind of deals with how students come away with a deeper message 
from social studies. They see the impact of learning history, how it affects their 
lives, that sort of thing. To me, that's just kind of interesting because, I just want 
my students to come away with you know, 'wow,' you know, 'that's unique', 'that 
was, you know, something I never thought about before.' I'm really hoping too, 
especially with like kind of more inquiry based stuff... You know I want them to 
kind of bethinking about, 'how did I factor into this whole thing.' (Alex) 

How participants spoke of their ideal social studies classroom provides an¬ 
other way to see variation in their complexity of thinking about teaching. M any 
focused on classrooms as physical spaces (e.g., "there would be a SmartBoard," 
"there would be books") rather than how to use the classroom as a curricular or 
pedagogical space. Although physical aspects are heavily represented in their re¬ 
sponses, there is some evidence that they are beginning to move from their seat as 
a student I ooki ng at the surface of teachi ng to thei r rol e as a teacher and seei ng the 
multiple choices a teacher may make. A nalysis of the participants' talk about their 
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future social studies teacher classroom showed that they spoke in various ways of 
four aspects of this ideal classroom: physical space (13 of 19), curriculum (7 of 
19), pedagogy (6 of 19), and climate (6 of 19). Interestingly, 11 of the 19 students 
(like before w i th thei r remem beri ng of thei r past teachers) began thei r soci al studi es 
education coursework seeing classroomsin more than oneway. Specifically, eight 
had responses focused on only one of the elements, while ten spoke of two aspects 
in their responses and one spoke of three aspects in their responses. 

I n addition to the variety of aspects they descri bed, there was also variety in the 
reasons for those choices. Nine of the participants did not provide any reasoning for 
their decisions while ten provided initial reasoning. Table 2 provides examples of 
participants’ comments that reflect each of the aspects (i.e., physical, curriculum), 
an example of a response with one aspect mentioned, two aspects and three, and 
examples that show no reasoning and initial reasoning. The table below is used to 
illustrate the variety lessons the apprenticeship has taught them. 

Table 2 

SeeingTheir Ideal Social Studies Classroom 

Participant Responses Aspect Codes Reasoning Codes 

Books, books everywhere, just not even like hardcore Physical No clear 

history books like things that might interest kind you know reasoning for 

have them pick up a book. Comfortable areas to study or choices 

like discuss like discussion areas and group project working 
kind of places. That's pretty much the big priorities that I 
would like in my classroom. (Donna) 


A lot of posters and pictures of different historical events, Physical & Some initial 

like big events that happened whether it be like bombing Pedagogy reasoning 

at peril harbor, nine eleven, just things that have happened (student 

in the past. And I definitely, I have always hated like desks in learning, 

rows, I don't think that's like a really good way and I think student 

the best kind of learning happens when students can see comfort) 


each other, especially in social studies we carry a lot 
discussions so not really necessarily in like a circle like desk, 
but may kind of like against the wall in like rows so 
everyone is facing the middle so they can kind of see the 
whole class. I think people are a lot more comfortable like 
that to. I don’t know, just something not in rows something 
different cause I think that makes it really formal and I don’t 
want like a formal classroom I want it to be an open space 
for everyone. (Lauren) 

It will be a place where students can come in, know that Curriculum No clear 

they are in a safe environment to really think. And know & Climate reasoning 

that I want them to think of these ideas outside of the box. for choices 

Not just what I want them to think what they want to think 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Participant Responses 

Aspect Codes Reasoning Code 


about it. You know like, whether it’s psychology or history 
like all those patterns that follow each other like politics and 
government. Or like, why did our founding fathers say this? 
Like why? Like look at the things behind it. ... Like how 
they talked about why we have an electoral college. And 
it’s like, notice like these... I want them to realize, these 
people are people. ... They had ulterior motives too. And 
it’s not like they’re all negative or anything. But it’s like, you 
have to understand, like what is he getting out of this? What 
is she getting out of this? And why did they do it that way? 
And I hope that they can learn to think all most in that 
manner. Learn how to think in cause and effects and learn 
howto connect ideas. (|essica) 


Well, it would have posters on the walls and of different Curriculum, 

historical events. .. .I'm big into talking about leaders and Physical, 

former presidents. So I'm a big fan of like Kennedy and Pedagogical 

Lincoln. I think these guys were real powerful leaders in 
American history. And I think that having our kids see these 
figures can inspire them to do good as well, because they... 
to tell you the truth those two leaders did nothing but good. 

... And as far a physical classroom goes I'm going to set up a 
U-shape of the desks, because I believe desks that are in the 
typical one desk after another, I don't think that that aids 
discussion. I think that a U or a big circle of desks is gonna 
lead discussion better, because not one person is in front of 
the classroom or there's nobody in the back of the classroom. 

Everybody's on the outside and it seems that everybody's 
looking at each other and they all have their own opinions and 
they all could voice them easier than staring at a teacher up at 
the front and somebody's head right in front you. So I think 
that a circle or a U makes for better discussion. ... I'm not a 
big test guy. I was never... I've never really been a good test 
taker. I’ve always been pretty average. I never really liked tests. 

I like to teach the kids and have them recite what they know 
back to me in a discussion format. When I do have tests, they 
will be most likely be essays, because I think the kids can 
communicate better in an essay than they can in a multiple 
choice question where there's only four, there’s four possible 
answer, only one’s correct. Because I think that especially in 
social studies, there's more then one correct answer. And 
with multiple-choice tests it's hard for kids to voice their 
opinions and voice their ideas, because there is only one right 
answer for a question. (John) 


Some initial 
reasoning 
(focused on 
what he likes/ 
liked as a 
student) 
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Discussion 

This study was designed to explore our prospective social studies teachers’ ap¬ 
prenticeships of observation. Findings indicate that these prospective social studies 
teachers had varied ex peri encesandthesense they madeof those experiencesdiffered. 
Asa group, participants' memories, conceptions, and images were rather general, 
lacking a strong social studies connection. Although the candidates might appear to 
some to bequite similar on thesurface, mostly male, almost all from Ohio, almost all 
from rural or suburban areas, and despite the persistence of a lack of focus on social 
studies, there were some differences where i ndividual s were clearly begi nni ng to see 
teachi ng soci al studi es rather than j ust seei ng teachi ng. AI so, across the parti ci pants, 
evidenceexistedof someinitial complexity of thinking about teaching.Though some 
saw teaching in quite simple ways others were beginning to see teaching in more 
complex ways.Thisvariationisimportantforteacher educators to understand because 
it influences the ways these teacher candidates experience our program and learn to 
teach. Though social studies teacher education programs might have many students 
who may seem very similar, it is important to begin to see the diversity within their 
experiences and consider that as their teachers. 

11 i s i mportant to understand as teacher educators that many prospective teach¬ 
ers may come with non-subject-specific conceptions of teaching. As a field, we 
may often think that because of the "apprenticeship of observation” our prospec¬ 
tive teachers come with more understandings about social studies teaching than 
they actually do. Our findings indicate, that the apprenticeship of observation has 
taught them about teaching in general but it did not help them think deeply about 
social studies teaching. This suggests that as social studies teacher educators we 
should engage teacher candidates in thinking about both historical purposes for 
teaching social studies as well as their own purposes and rationales for teaching 
social studies. We can not merely have a methods class that is about methods only. 
This is unfair to our students (the prospective teachers) and their K-12 students. 
Providing methods to teach without these conversations about purpose may never 
helpprospectivesocial studiesteachermovepastthinkingaboutteachingasgeneral 
endeavor and move into thinking about teaching for democratic purposes. 

0 urfindingsreinforceourrecognition of theimportanceof designing thestruc- 
ture, content, and process of our program in such a way that prospective teachers 
can consider their past experiences and reflect on what their memories mean for 
their work future social studies educators. 0ur findings support Britzman’s (2003) 
assertion that, "teacher education must be conceived as more than a technocratic 
problem of training. Indeed, the problem is with this reduction” (p. 219).The pro¬ 
cess of teacher education is hard but important work and the methods course is a 
fundamental place to do more than provide only "methods." 

0 urfindi ngsalso provide concrete examples of thediverse apprenticeships that 
Grossman (1991) recognized. These concrete examples illustrate a clear need for 
programs to plan for the aspects of the teaching of social studies that do not come 
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from an apprenticeship of observation. These include exploring the purposes for 
teaching social studies, meanings of citizenship, and how curricular and pedagogi¬ 
cal choices relate to both the purpose and definitions of citizenship. 

Teacher educators should beginto rethink and reconceptualize their programs 
to both build on and build from where their students begin. We suggest that self- 
study of teacher education practices is a powerful way for some to begin to explore 
who they are as social studies faculty, who their students are, what the program 
is doing, and how all this works together (Crowe, 2010). Though this part of the 
overall study is not a self-study, self-study was a key part of the larger study and 
the lessons learned about how the participants remembered their social studies 
experiences, what they saw as powerful social studies teaching and learning as 
they entered their first social studies teaching course, and how they envisioned their 
futureclassroomsprovidedusastheteachereducatorswithvaluableunderstandings 
to continue to teach this group and future groups. Researching your own practice 
can be an important aspect of creating better programs. 

0urfindingsaddressAdler's(2008) concernsthatwithin studiesof social studies 
teacher education we have done little more than recognize the power of beliefs on 
influencing prospective teachers' experiences in a program. Thefindingsfrom this 
study begin to illustrate the variety with which prospective teachers begin social 
studiesmethodscourses.Thememories,conceptions,andvisionsof the participants 
from this study represent concrete examples of this variety for teacher educators 
to begin to consider as they plan coursework and programs. 

Seeing that prospective teachers begin methods courses with some sense of 
the complex nature of what they might consider tells us that from their first few 
years at the university they are starting to understand the importance of the student 
in teaching and that multi pie factors go into what it means to teach. Some are be¬ 
ginning to connect initial reasons to their decisions but, for most, they are not yet 
able to articulate complex reasons for their choices and, like their recollections of 
teachers and soci al studi es experi ences, thei r reasons are not connected to a broader 
purpose for teaching social studies or broadly citizenship education. 

Together these varied aspects of where these prospective social studies 
teacher presents rich opportunities for prog rams to position prospective teachers to 
develop connections between memories of former social studies teachers, their vi¬ 
sions for powerful social studies teaching and learning, and purposes for teaching 
social studies. So, where do we go from here? 

Oneapproach would beto develop structured assignments, readings, discussions 
in class and online, and field experiences. Together these structured assignments 
can be used to enable prospective social studies teachers to move from drawing 
on their memories of what they remember and liked about learning social studies 
as students to enacting their own pedagogy of powerful social studies teaching 
and I earning. Teacher educators can enact a pedagogy designed to help prospective 
teachers draw on their develop understanding of how students learn social studies, 
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how their purposes guide what and how they teach, and how their teaching can 
influence the development of democratic citizens. 

As one example, methods courses could begin with activities that engage the 
prospective teachers' memories and visions to helpthem make visible their appren¬ 
ticeship and begin to interrogatetheseforthemselves.Theseactivitiescouldfocuson 
hel pi ng the prospective teachers consider their ex peri encesand how these experiences 
have shaped how they think about social studies teaching at this point. Important to 
this would be the connection to social studies teaching. These activities and conver¬ 
sations should also help these prospective teachers begin to grapple with notions of 
purposesforteaching social studies. So, in their exploration of their experiences, they 
could be presented with opportunities to explore their experiences while connecting 
those to purposes classic to the field of social studies education (i.e., Barr, Barth, & 
Shermis, 1978), explore multiple purposes and articulate what these might mean for 
them in practice. Then prospective teachers can begin to engage in discussions of any 
particular method, strategies, theory or idea being studied, discussion for example, 
by focusing on what that practice could look like in their future teaching, why they 
would use it, and how it fits into their ultimate democratic goals. 

Adler (2008) stated that there is a lack of consensus in thefield as to what social 
studies is. This is true. However, a clearly articulated focus on social studies within 
a program in someway is needed since prospective social studies teachers do not 
cometo us with a clearly articulated focus on social studies. Teacher educators can 
do this by attending explicitly and directly to the subject area specifics of teaching 
in larger ways as well as class activities. This could take the form of designing a 
vision for a program guided by the faculty members' understanding of the purpose 
of social studies, ongoing consideration of what that vision means in practice, and 
an examination of how the members of the program enact the vision. 


Conclusion 

To conclude, we realized the need for more work on the apprenticeship of ob¬ 
servation of prospective soci al studi es teachers to better teach these future teachers. 
Findings indicate variation in the apprenticeships of observation that prospective 
teachers arrive in social studies methods courses with. In the same group, some 
prospective teaches may be able to articulate little to no connection to social stud¬ 
ies while some of their peers may be beginning to connect the teaching of social 
studies to broader purposes. At the same time, some of these prospective teachers 
may see little beyond the surface actions of what a teacher does while others are 
beginning to make connections among teacher actions and decisions, student I earn¬ 
ing, and the subject area. Teacher educators can take these findings as an example 
of the diverse influence of the apprenticeship of observation has on our prospective 
teachers as they enter our programs. We shoul d take thi s as an opportunity to desi gn 
and structure coursework and programs to make the most of this diversity. 
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Notes 

1 AII names are pseudonyms to protect the participants' identities. Participants chose 
their own names for this study. 

2 During analysis we found that the "powerful" question was not asked in one of the 
interviews making the total number 18 instead of 19. 
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Appendix 

Initial Interview Questions 

Before beginning the interview please read the following statement: "Thank you for 
agreeing to participate in this interview. Please know thatyou havetherightto not answer any 
questions that make you uncomfortable or thatyou simply do not wish to answer. Please let 
me know if you would like to skip to the next question at any time during this interview." 

1. I would like to start by having you say some things about your own background. 
Could you talk about your family and how you were raised? 

2. Tell me about your experience as a high school student. 

3. Whatdoyou remember about yoursocial studies classes? Whatdoyou remember about 
your social studies teachers? W hat do you remember about the content of your social studies 
classes? Whatdoyou remember about how you were taught the content of yoursocial studies 
classes? W hat social studies courses did you take in middle school/high school/college? 
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4. Can you remember when you decided to go into teaching? Did you consider other 
options? W hat, in other words, is the history of your choice of teaching? 

5. What was your family's role in your decision to become a teacher? Did they encourage 
youordiscourageyou in any way? Were there teachers in your family or in your circleof family 
friends? What was your family's attitude toward or beliefs about teachers and teaching? 

6. Can you describe one or more teachers who influenced you to become a teacher? 
What was he or she like? What did he or she do to influence you? Can you give me an 
example of,,. ? 

7. W hy did you decide to study at Kent State? 

8. Please tell me about what you consider to be your purpose for teaching social 
studies? 

9. When you hear "Powerful Social Studies Teaching and Learning" what do you 
think about? 

10. Please describe for me what your idea social studies classroom would look like. 

11. Please tell me what is one thing you would hope students would learn as a result 
of taking your social studies class. 

12. Please tell me why you believe middle and high schools include social studies in 
the curriculum. 
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